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| TE ANAU- | 
MILFORD TRACK | 


“ “Ghe Finest Walk in the World.” 


CENTRAL OTAGO 


and 


LAKE WANAKA. 











A GLIMPSE OF THE CLINTON RIVER FROM THE 
MILFORD TRACK. 





ONE OF NEW ZEALAND’S BEAUTIFUL LAKES. 


Manapouri, the Lake of a Hundred Islands. 





THE ARTHUR RIVER NEAR MILFORD SOUND. 






Miulford Track 





SEASON : 













Ist November to 15th April. 


Le 


Approximate time required : 


10 DAYS 
(Dunedin to Dunedin). 


[| 


Approximate Cost : 


£16. 
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Approximate Total Cost : 


(1st Class Rail) (Qnd Class Rail) 


£10. £lo 10s. 


Ist Day. Dunedin to Te Anau. 

Qnd _,, Te Anau to Pompolona Huts. 
drd_s, Pompolona to Quintin Huts. 
Ath ,, Quintin Huts to Milford Sound. 
oth Launch Trip to Milford Sound. 


Days back to Glade House, Te Anau, 


7 and Dunedin. 

Gth Day. Milford to Quintin Huts. 
7th __,, Quintin to Pompolona Huts. 
8th __,, Pompolona to Glade House. 
Sth __,, Glade House to Te Anau. 


10th __,, Te Anau to Dunedin. 





Suggested Dress and Equipment 
for ‘Gravellers. 


eee eT |S 


MEN.—Medium - weight clothing; knickers, stockings; woollen shirt 
and underclothing; strong boots; short oilskin or mackintosh to 
cover body only, or strong umbrella; hat suitable for hot weather 
or rain; change of underclothing; easy-fitting gloves and blue 
veiling ; slippers, pyjamas, and usual etceteras for hut use; a ruc-sac. 


WOMEN.—Plain tweed frock, short; bloomers and woollen under- 
clothing ; strong boots (low heels); light waterproof cape or 
mackintosh to cover body only, or strong umbrella; hat suitable 
for hot weather or rain; change of underclothing; easy-fitting 
gloves and blue veiling; slippers, sleeping garment, and usual 
etceteras for hut use; a ruc-sac. 


Ruc-sacs with waterproof lining may be hired at Glade House at 
a cost of 2s. 6d. each for journey, 
All visitors are advised to pack small bottle of citronella. 


Persons are advised to travel light on this trip, as all those not 
engaging guides are obliged to carry their own luggage. A charge of 
2s. 6d. will be made for porterage of luggage between the jetty and 
Glade House (return). 


Guides may be obtained at Glade House provided at least one 
week’s notice be given the Manager. 


Charge for guide for party up to four persons, £1 per day. 


Tobacco, cigarettes, chocolate, and photographic films on sale at 


Glade House. 


‘‘Manager, Glade House, via Lumsden,” is the proper address 
for communications re accommodation at huts and engagement of 
guides, &c. 


Head of Lake Ge Anau to ACilford Sound. 





From | To | Miles. 
Head of Lake v .. | Glade House .. - os 3 
Glade House ar .. | Pompolona Huts ox 10 
Pompolona Huts .. .. | Top of McKinnon Pass (3,500 ft. ) 54 
Top of McKinnon Pass _... | Quintin Huts .. é 4 
Quintin Huts ws .. | Boat Landing, Lake Ada 54 
Boat Landing, Lake Ada ..| Head of Milford Sound 72 


Quintin Huts to foot of Sutherland Falls (1,904 ft.), 14 miles. 
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General Suggestions 


to the 


Milford ‘Grack Visitor. 
Se arr career 


Slogan: “Gravel Light.” 


THE visitor must be correctly shod—the enjoyment 
of the whole trip practically depends on this. Men 
should wear a good solid comfortable boot, not too 
heavy, and nailed. Women, a pair of boy's school 
boots, and if possible, should practice with them some 
little time before the trip is taken. 


No special clothing is necessary, provided one 
has ease of movement. Women will find it advisable 
to dispense with the skirt, or wear a_ short one. 
Riding strides are popular, but in mid-summer should 
be of very light weight material. A very important 
matter is the ruc-sac, or rather its contents. The 
weight should be cut down to the minimum. <A 
change of underwear, sleeping-suits, toilet necessities, 
and a slip of waterproof material to cover all before 
putting into ruc-sac. In the early part of the season 
heavier clothing is necessary as the weather may be 
cold and boisterous, with deep snow on the pass. 





A Summary of the Cilford Track 1 rip 
from Day to Day. | : 
a [ a 


First Day—Take the morning train from Dunedin to 
Lumsden—quite a pleasing run, especially through the fer- 
tile Taieri Plains. Lunch at Gore and change trains. At 
Lumsden motors await arrival of train, and the run to 
Te Anau—fifty-two miles—begins immediately. The night 
is spent at Te Anau Hotel, a licensed house, comfortable and 
up-to-date. At the “ Key of the Lakes ”’ the tourist making 
Lake Manapouri his first objective transfers to the Mana- 
pouri car. 


Second Day.—Early breakfast, and the steamer leaves at 
7 a.m. for the head of the lake. The lake is 684 ft. above 
sea-level, and forty miles long, with a varying width of from 
one to six miles, and total area 132 square miles. The lake 
runs almost north and south, and the western side is broken 
up by three arms, or fiords, from ten to eighteen miles long, 
each having small arms stretching out to varying distances. 
The scenery is impressive—snow-topped mountains clothed 
to the water’s edge with many-toned greens of bush-verdure. 
As the head of the lake is reached the outline increases in 
boldness until the climax is reached in Mount Te Anau, 
7,000 ft. Almost in the middle cf the lake is Centre Island. 
After passing South Fiord and Centre Island come Pleasant 
Bay and Boat Harbour, the Te Anau Downs Station. Across 
the lake is Middle Fiord, its entrance studded with bush-clad 
islands. On the north of the entrance lie the Stuart Moun- 
tains. Next comes North Fiord, and on the left Franklin 
Mountains. Lion Island claims attention, and then the 
head of the lake bursts into view—magnificent, sublime ! 
Two great mountains take their erip—Te Anau (6,924 ft.) 
and Largs (5,555 ft.), and the lake branches into two arms, 
the Worsley and the Clinton. The panorama narrows, and 
the Clinton River rushes between—the famous Milford 
Track walk is ahead. Luggage is transhipped to the river- 
launch, and Glade House is reached after a half-mile walk. 
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Lunch is immediately partaken of, and the walk begins at 
2.30 p.m., or the tourist may prefer to wait until next morn- 
ing. To Pompolona Huts from Glade House is ten miles of 
forest-track, following the beautiful Clinton River—a river 
fresh from the snow-clad mountain-tops, roaring down the 
valley, leaping over huge boulders, plunging onward trans- 
parently green and lit with wonderful reflections. 


Third Day.—Great walls of mountains confront the tourist 
as the Pompolona Hut is left, shortly after an early break- 
fast. Mount Balloon looms up majestically on the right, 
and after a mile or two of easy plodding the zigzag track 
to the top of McKinnon’s Pass begins. The pass is 3,500 ft. 
high, but it is not difficult—quite an easy grade—and fre- 
quent stops are necessary to take in the grandeur. The 
summit, a narrow stretch, gives a magnificent panorama of 
wild, broken country. On the right is Castle Mount, 4,000 ft. 
above the summit; on the left, Mount Hart, with Lake 
Quill slumbering peacefully. Lake Quill, fed by its great 
glacier, is the source of the Sutherland Falls. Facing the 
pass are great perpendicular granite-faced Mount Jervois 
and a glistening glacier. The billy is boiled at the little 
mountain hut, and the rest gives opportunity to take in the 
magnificent picture. Around, above, below, wild broken 
country—great peaks of rugged frowning granite, great snow 
peaks and masses of perpetual snow. On the one side 
Stretches the Clinton Valley, and on the other the Arthur, 
with the Quintin Huts just discernable in the distance. 
The descent now begins. The beautiful alpine flora lessens ; 
the river, threading the valley, glistens through the bush ; 
a distant avalanche sounds its dull note: the kea (moun- 
tain-parrot) calls weirdly; and over all comes impressive 
solemnity. The grade is fairly steep, and rather rough 
walking, but the bush comes eventually, and directly the 
Quintin Huts. Quintin McKinnon discovered the pass, 
and to his memory are the names ‘‘ McKinnon Pass” and 
“ Quintin Huts.” After a short rest, a track of about a 
mile of pines, with moss and ferns, brings the Sutherland 
Falls in view. The falls are named after Donald Sutherland, 
who lived for many years, and until his death, at Milford 
Sound. The final approach to the falls is very weird; the 
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continuous spray has given hanging moss to every branch, 
and a peculiar dead appearance to the trees. The water 
leaps, in three magnificent leaps, 1,904 ft., rushing away to 
Roaring Creek, and the sun shining through the spray makes 
a very beautiful picture. 


Fourth Day.—Milford Sound is the next objective, and 
an early start is made to take the first portion. The Arthur 
River guides the tourist through a forest-track, rich in 
verdure, vivid green, winding through valleys flanked by 
crags and spires of granite. Some six miles of steady walking 
brings the boat-shed and launch. The weka (Maori hen) 
gives welcome, and so also, unfortunately, does the sandfly. 
The launchman ships his party, and the little craft glides 
down the Arthur River and into Lake Ada. The lake is 
really a continuation of the river: a tremendous fall of 
earth many years ago blocked the river’s progress. The 
lake 1s a mirror, and the reflections are wonderful. Water 
pours down from the great snow-clad mountains, and Mackay 
Falls particularly has a great volume. From the landing a 
further walk of two miles brings us to Milford Sound. This 
portion of the walk gives undoubtedly the best bush scenery 
of the track. 


Fifth Dayv.—A day on Milford Sound—the culminating- 
point of all the gigantic scenery. What a magnificent pano- 
rama! Great masses of mighty mountains, interlaced with 
foaming waterfalls. The launch, after leaving the Hostel, 
is quickly at the Bowen Falls. Its source is a glacier in the 
Barren Ranges (5,125 ft.). The water gushes forth and drops 
70 ft. to a basin, shooting out from this fan-shape and plung- 
ing 470 ft. to the placid waters of the Sounds. Opposite is 
the famous Mitre Peak, shooting up almost perpendicularly 
5,560 ft., Sinbad Gully, and the Lion Rock. Behind Mitre 
Peak are the Lawrenny Peaks (6,500 ft.) and Mount Phillips. 
Pembroke Peak (6,710 ft.), with its great glacier, is the 
highest of the Barren Range. The Sterling Falls have one 
clear straight leap of 504 ft. to the Sounds. Near the mouth 
of the Sounds is Anita Bay, a charming little beach at the 
foot of the forest. Lunch is generally taken here, and an 
hour or two is spent blue-cod fishing. The panorama on the 
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return journey is even more magnificent and beautiful— 
the clinging grey mist, with the sun’s rays striking noone? 
in golden shafts, giving an added splendour. 


Ghe following ‘‘ Wireless Talk’’ was given by an 
officer of the Tourist Department :-— 


Milford Track has infinite charm, and many consider it 
to be our chief tourist’ attraction. It has scenery of lake, 
river, bush, mountain-peaks, culminating in glorious Milford 
Sound itself. | 

Milford Track, with its beautiful clear rivers, rushing, 
murmuring, whispering lakes clothed in rich and sombre 
bush, mantled with clinging mist, kissed by sunlight and 
crowned with snow, calls you! Milford, with its lakes of 
mirror glass, its glorious majestic mountains, its entrancing 
fiords, calls you! If you are a New-Zealander you must go ; 
if you are a visitor, at least you should. Glorious, wonderful 
Milford ! 

Now, we have all decided to do this wonderful walk, 
and have met together to make our preparations. Our 
slogan is, “ Travel light, and in the picnic spirit.” For the 
men we vote good solid boots with nails, short knickers or 
riding-strides, sweater, with a ruc-sac, containing change of 
underwear, socks, &c., sleeping-suit, slippers for hut use. 
For the women very similar: short skirts—though it is 
hardly necessary to state that nowadays—or, better still, 
riding-strides or knickers, a hat suitable for all weathers, 
a yard or so of white veiling (the sandflies at certain times 
are very hungry), a small piece of waterproof to wrap around 
all the belongings before placing in ruc-sac is necessary. If 
desired, a very light-weight waterproof cape may be taken, 
but it is better to take a wetting, drving one’s clothes at the 
big log fires at the huts at night. 

I have gone into a little detail in regard to the dress 
required, as it is all-important. Many a visitor has failed 
to make inquiries and the whole walk has been a failure. 
Women especially must have good shoes, not too heavy, 
with short nails and broad low heels. 
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Well now: away we go, with our rail-seats reserved 
beforehand, and our little convenient book of Tourist De- 
partment tickets, and find at Lumsden, waiting for us, a 
good motor service and a good road. The country between 
Lumsden and Te Anau is mainly tussock country, and 
perhaps monotonous, but here we get our first feeling of 
“away from the madding crowd.” 6.30 p.m. finds us 
filing in expectantly to a really good dinner at the Te Anau 
Hotel. This is a very fine little hostel, most of it newly built, 
and we are made very comfortable by Host Govan. Te Anau 
allurements are held before us—a good launch, a day with the 
salmon. What! It won't do, old chap. Young, middle- 
aged, elderly, it doesn’t matter; we are all young again. 
It’s “ Hey for boot and saddle, lad.” The track 1s calling, 
and we fret. 7 a.m. finds us a cheerful body, and, though we. 
all suspiciously look for the “ early bird the long day's 
travel has made us feel that way—it would be a rash one 
that suggested it. It is cold in the early morning on the 
lake as the little steamer pulses its way, but we are warm. 


We are anxious to begin our walk, but feel we are not 
doing justice to Te Anau. It is in the arms that Te Anau 
has its chief charm, and we are unable to take them. These 
fiords are very beautiful, and extend for many miles, and 
each entrance is set with small islands, wooded. However, 
this time we will have to be content with the rather unin- 
teresting first part, with the knowledge that the head of the 
lake will give us our first real thrill, and it does. The upper 
portion is fiord-like, and, as we make for the wharf, what an 
inspiring and wonderful sight greets us! The Clinton Canon 
is before us. Mount McKenzie looms, a huge mass, and 
everywhere mighty peaks rise thousands of feet, and torn, 
ages back, by glacier-action. The beautifully clear Clinton 
River has its outlet here. A half-mile walk brings us to 
Glade House—the starting-point of the track. We decide, 
after a good lunch, to take the first portion to Pompolona 
Hut, ten miles away. Rugs, coats, and any things that are 
likely to impede are left behind with the genial Track 
Manager. The “man who has done the track before ”’ 
fusses about, altering a strap here, advising there. Listen to 
him, you pilgrims—you that motor, you that ride in tram- 
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cars! It is going to be an easy, glorious walk, but it rests 
with you: begin as you will end—correctly shod, with free- 
dom of movement, and very light ruc-sac. Citronella, or 
Govan’s Te Anau lotion, is displayed, and some are already 
besmearing their faces and hands, and looking fiercely at 
the first poor sandfly. Now, these little creatures attack in 
mass formation sometimes, and they do it when the weary 
walker settles down for a brief rest. 

We cross Clinton in a little motor-boat, and we are at 
last on the first phase. The Clinton guides our track through 
the whole afternoon’s walk. The canon, about a quarter of 
a mile wide, closes us in, and we feel small. The great 
mountains and peaks, thousands of feet high, dominate us 
—they seem to frown in their majestic glory, and we feel 
the presence of a mountain god watching us with jealous 
and contemptuous eye. The beautiful Clinton rushes on, 
murmuring, rippling, swirling, roaring. From the great 
heights hundreds of waterfalls are pouring down, some 
leaping into space and disappearing, the playthings of the 
wind. Small avalanches are giving their sullen roar, and 
there is thunder too—the mountain god speaks. The beech 
forest, which the tiny track pierces, sleeps with the moss 
and ferns caressing it. Moss carpets and moss mats invite 
us, and above, in the clearings, we see the pure, white snow. 
We take deep breaths, glorying in God’s gift, and walk on, 
silently. The Pompolona Huts, our resting-place for the 
night, are reached about 5 p.m. We are hungry—“‘ hungry ” 
underlined and emphasized! We put our wet clothes to 
the roaring wood fire, and the dining-hut finds us in parti- 
cularly good form. Everything, of course, is tinned—soup 
(two kinds), hot and cold meats, vegetables, and a clinging 
stew. The stew is good; everything is good—pudding, jellies, 
&c., and scones. The caretaker ard his wife do you well 
make no mistake about that! Then out pipes, or the 
inevitable cigarette, yarns, talk of the morrow’s adventures, 
and then bunk—good and comfortable bunks they are, 
too—and sleep. No one wishes to stay up—the walk and 
the exhilarating air make us tired and sleepy. | 


6.30 am. and it’s “Up you sluggards! the morrow is 





| here!’ We throw the hut-door open wide and eagerly look 
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to the pass, the stiffest part of our journey. It looks ominous : 
clouds are hanging, rain-clouds, and the avalanches are 
sounding a sullen note. Should we have waited for a mid- 
summer trip? A quiet-looking man _ half-ventures that 
opinion. We laugh, and square our shoulders, and start a 
little swank—what funny things we are! Half of us agree 
with him, but we don’t say so—oh dear, no! Poor little 
chap—he will do better soon; a bit strenuous for him, 
what ! 

In our fighting-gear again we step forth, and look with 
interest and with awe to a great wall of mountain—the 
pass—the famous McKinnon Pass. It connects Mount Hart 
and Balloon Peak. It looks rather hopeless to us, and 
Balloon is frowning, but we toil manfully on up the zigzag 
course. Let us take it gently, stopping frequently to take 
in the beauty. The mountain-lily, the daisy, are every- 
where mingling with the coarse mountain-grass. At last, 
the summit! And what a panorama! The great Clinton 
canon below us on the one side, and on the other, still to be 
conquered by us, the Arthur Canon. All around us snow- 
fields, canons, waterfalls, mighty mountains! Much more 
competent pens have described this panorama, so I will 
not dwell—we must push on. We inspect the memorial to 
Quintin McKinnon, the discoverer of the pass, and away 
in the valley to our left see our next objective—Quintin 
Huts. They are only a little distance away, but we find before 
we reach them that the next few hours are to be the hardest 
of the whole trip. Balloon towers above us as we commence 
our journey downwards. We do not care for Balloon. 
Towering above us, with great rents in his side, he looks 
dour, ominous. 


Great rocks and debris from his wounds are strewn 
about, and we feel like telling him we have no idea of hurt- 
ing him, and do not want any little avalanches. The heavy 
walking in the snow is making some of us rather tired—it 
is many feet deep in places, and we have to be careful. The 
track also is difficult to keep to, and we are finding ourselves 
sometimes retracing our footsteps. However, Quintin 
gradually comes to us, and a weary, hungry party smiles 
to see the notice “ Quintin Huts.”’ The last hour’s walk, 
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prop, prop, prop-ing downhill, walking on the stony bed of 
the river, is not pleasant, or beautiful, or Magnificent. A 
mile away are the Sutherland Falls—wonderful falls. Lake 
Quill, a glacier-fed lake, is the source, and the water falls 
1,900 ft. in three magnificent leaps. We hurry to get as 
near as possible, but are sent back drenched with the flying 
spray. The wind caused by the last leap is remarkable, and 
there is water everywhere. 

Our little quiet man who made the unfortunate remark 
about our mistake in not waiting for summer weather is 
very sorry. All through the long climb up the pass, when- 
ever we felt like a short. halt, it was “ How is Mr. Dash 
getting on’? and then aside, ‘‘ Poor chap! I think we had 
better rest frequently. I don’t think he is very strong.” 
We didn’t need the rest ourselves—oh dear, no! The whole 
walk was being spoilt for him, In desperation he plunges 
ahead through the snow, showing the way to all, with the 
expression on his face, “I’ll show them who’s a weakling.” 
At the summit, at lunch, from the women: “Oh, Mr. Dash, 
how perfectly clever of you! you felt so nervy and done up 
that you simply forced yourself to race ahead.” 

Mr. Dash is not putting his ruc-sac on—he confides to 
me he is “fed up.” He will stay the day at Quintin and 
come on next day. He speaks of the women—he does not 
call them angel women. The women all flock round him: 
‘Oh, poor Mr. Dash, we thought it would be too much for 
you.’ As I pass the window he is seated, all alone, and 
words are flowing—vehement words. He might be praying. 
Just a little way down the track the hut-keeper overtakes us 
with some little forgotten article and confides to me that 
the gentleman we left behind is goin’ on somethin’ dread- 
ful! ”’ 

An early start is made in the morning for Milford, and 
the path to Lake Ada is so beautiful that we are soon losing 
our little murmurings—you know, the unaccustomed walking 
makes one a little stiff. In the forests the beech stil] pre- 
dominates, but there is totara, rata, and a wealth of bloom. 
The great cliffs, up to 4,000 ft. high, line the cafion, and in 
the distance mountains several thousands of feet higher 
form a magnificent background. Five miles of steady walk- 
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ing brings us to the Ferry, and the boatman has “ boiled the 
billy’? in anticipation. Arguments with the sandflies are 
now numerous, and the weka, or Maori hen, strolls round 
surveying us without fear. The Arthur River is beautifully 
clear as our little motor-boat glides along. Mackay Falls, 
Giant’s Gate Fall—beautiful cataracts—plunge their way to 
the river through trees, ferns, and moss. Everywhere huge 
cliffs rear their heads or form snow-clad buttresses. We 
land ard commence the short jourrey to the Milford Huts 
—an all-too-short journey, as this walk to me is the most 
beautiful of all Host Adams and his wife give us a very 
pleasing meal, and we are all pleased, ard pleased with each 
other. We decide to rest for the afternoon, and wander 
about drinking in the beauty and the exhilarating air. Away 
on the neat and well-kept launch next morning we are eager 
for the Sound. The site of Donald Sutherland’s home is 
our first interest, and the launchman tells us that the New 
Zealand Government Hostel will be built here and be ready 
for next season's visitors. , 

Donald Sutherland and his wife, you must know, lived 
here for many years. Here too, they both sleep—content. 
Mitre Peak—poor hackneyed Mitre Peak—every little 
journal’s photos has Mitre Peak—what a beautiful, wonder- 
ful thing you are! Its approaches are all well clad—densely 
wooded. Suddenly its sharp, rugged pinnacle frees itself 
and rears—mighty King of Milford Sound. A great lump 
of mountain seems to be quietly viewing us—it is the Lion. 
Very little imagination on our part is required to accept him. 
The great granite head and shoulders, with graceful, well- 
covered body, bear a startling likeness to the king of beasts. 
And what finer setting could he have ? 


Our little launch hugs the shore, and we have to almost 
be on our backs to see the summit of the cliffs—sheer, per- 
pendicular cliffs. The highest peak is almost 10,000 ft. On 
our right are two beautiful falls—Sterling and Bowen. Bowen 
is, I think, the most beautiful of all falls in our little country 
of beautiful falls. It plunges a roo ft. into a basin, shooting 
from this into the air fully 5o0ft., flinging itself forward 
again, fan-shape, and falls many hundreds of feet to the 
Sound. The spray is kissing the sun in ecstasy, and the 
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colours are wonderful. We don’t like leaving you Bowen— 
beautiful Bowen. The porpoise is now welcoming us, racing 
ahead, diving and sporting himself all round us. 

Our launch runs into a little bay just near the Heads. 
We land, and after lunch glide quietly to a fishing-ground. 
A profitable and enjoyable hour is spent, but there is a 
decided “jobble,”’ and “ It’s getting rather cold you know ; 
we had better get back.” Not a bit squeamish, oh no! 


The reflections in the Milford waters are astonishing ; one 


can see the mountains there so distinctly. Yarns over 
the great log fire, a refreshing sleep, and next morning we 
commence our return journey. 


Coming down from Glade House our little steamer turned 
its head into the North Fiord. What a magnificent fiord ! 
Similar to the other fiords, a small island, fully clothed, 
gracefully yet pertinently marks the entrance. At our backs 
are three grey chains of rugged cliffs, sharp-faced, stretching 
away into the dim, faintly blue distance, finally vanishing 
into a light-brownish yellow. On the immediate right, great 
cliffs—dressed to the sky in grey, then dark green and light 
green to the water—further great pinnacles and snow. On 
the left, ruggedness. Just as the huge cliffs converge, and 
we reach the Narrows, a very beautiful valley welcomes us, 
and a clear, sparkling river rushes to greet us. We name it 
“Little Clinton.” The lake is like a pond; it is all very 
beautiful, but the Narrows seem very narrow; our little 
steamer feels very big: it’s “’ bout ship” and Te Anau. 
Te Anau, with a very fine road now right to its doors, is 
endeavouring to attract the tourist and holiday-maker. A 
tennis-court has been built, and a bowling-green, if not this 
season, will welcome its friends next year. Something in 
the nature of a small golf-course should also be ready for the 
holidays. There is a good little bathing beach. Bring a 
fishing-rod, something with which to knock a rabbit or pig 
over, and a great holiday is before you. | 

Te Anau is part of the track. I had a delightful day 
there. Host Govan, of Te Anau, provided a staunch boat 
with an Evinrude engine, and we made for the mouth of 
the Waiau River. Three healthy salmon answered our 
challenge, and later on, near the shore, we secured another 
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two. I was particularly pleased to find the fish were in such 
good condition—better than in the corresponding period of 
other seasons. 

Manapouri has a charm distinct. The little hostel, snugly 
perched on a hill clothed in manuka from the water's edge, 
vested in birch and coated with native shrubs, sleeps con- 
tentedly. There is no tennis, or bowls, or jazz. Take a book 
and seek the grass-floored nooks ; sit on the rocks and watch 
the rapids; gaze at mountains; breathe and think—Mana- 
pouri, the beautiful ! 

Lake Manapouri is only ten miles from Te Anau, over, 
unfortunately, at present, a very bad road. However, work 
is proceeding, and next season should see quite a good road. 
A beautiful lake is Manapouri, and, unlike Te Anau and 
others of our southern lakes, is well wooded, and this gives 
it added charm. It is the “lake of a hundred isles,’ and 
a day on it, in its little steamer, is a glorious trip. A short 
day’s walk—though a strenuous one—will bring us to Doubt- 
ful Sound, and a day’s launch trip exploring all the little 
bays is a beautiful one—not the rugged grandeur, but more 
beautiful perhaps even than Milford. 

Just what the best time is to do Milford Track is a 
question. Personally, I prefer the early part of the season. 
The great mantle of snow makes it all so glorious! True, 
it is harder walking—one has to plough through it waist- 
high—and, if the track is missed, higher than that. A little 
later, when the snow is melting, the hundreds of waterfalls 
themselves are a beautiful and entrancing sight. Of course, 
again in midsummer one can go much lighter clad—a great 
advantage. An Englishman some seasons back walked a 
good part of the track, with the exception of his boots and 
a walking-stick, quite naked. His delight was Nature’s 
shower-bath. The track voted him quite mad. Was he? 
I wonder! The snow conditions on the pass apply only, of 
course, to early November or late in April—7.e., the begin- 
ning and ending of the season. 

Now, just to supplement this, I may say the whole walk 
is a very easy one, but it should be taken easily. Allow 
yourself plenty of time and just wander on quietly. You 
can then enjoy the scenery to its full. Many go poorly shod, 
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and a blistered heel damps one’s enthusiasm. There are no 
rapturous outbursts, but a poor martyred creature hobbles 
to the hut after a miserable day. | 


Brdlife én Track. 


One of the most fascinating features of the Milford Track 
is that the whole Fiordland is a sanctuary for our fast- 
diminishing native-bird life—-parakeets in colour so like the 
foliage that they are hard to distinguish. The tui pipes 
overhead in tones sweeter than those of the thrush. The 
dainty little fantail (a kind of fly-catcher) comes, friendly 
and inquisitive, to flirt his pretty fan of brown and white. 
Bush-wrens and “riflemen,” tiny bunches of green and 
brown feathers, with no tails at all to flirt; tom-tits with 
coats of coal and vests of primrose; and then you are 
sure to hear a bell-bird fluting, or the rush of a kaka’s 
wings. Then there is the inquisitive weka (woodhen), stalk- 
ing among the fern in a suit of fine pheasant brown, almost 
wingless, but perfectly self-possessed. Here and there 1s 
the native pigeon, with his full and large white breast, long 
neck of glancing green, and purpled sea-blue wings and 
back. On the pass is the notorious kea, but here well- 
mannered, as there are no sheep to attack. On Lake Ada 
ducks are in great variety—brown, grey, teal, and occasion- 
ally the rare blue mountain-duck. As a matter of fact, 
nearly all the native creatures of New Zealand seem more 
or less fearless, and, happily they remain so, for here there 
are no guns and no dogs. In return, there is nothing in all 


‘the forest for man to fear—-no snakes, not even a pol- 


sonous spider. 


Excursions on Lake ‘Ge Anau. 


The average tourist doing the Milford Track sees but 
a small part of the beauties of this, the second largest lake 
in New Zealand. Lake Te Anau has great arms known as 
the South, Middle, and North Fiords, and the Middle Fiord 
has two branches pushing to the west. When the South 
Fiord is reached and entered, recollections of beautiful 
Manapouri at once arise. A number of pretty wooded 
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islets are in the fairway of the entrance to the fiord, and 
the Murchison Mountains rise steeply from the shore, one 
of whose bold peaks (Black Cone) towers overhead to a 
height of over 5,600 ft. In the distance, beyond the Middle 
Arm, are seen the summits of the Stuart Mountains. Con- 
tinuing a course on the western shore of the lake the scenery 
becomes bolder, and when the Middle Fiord is entered there 
is a repetition of the numerous islands of Manapouri, clad 
like the latter with trees whose dense foliage touches the 
water's edge, while stern mountain forests line the narrow 
fiord on either side, the snowy tops of the Barrier Peaks 
towering high in the far distance. At the end of the North- 
west Arm there is a track which leads to George Sound, 
cut some twenty-odd years ago. An endeavour will be 
made soon to reopen this route, so that visitors may be 
taken from Milford Sound to George Sound by launch and 
rejoin the steamer Tawera at the head of the Middle Fiord. 
In the meantime a short walk through the bush along the 
still easily followed track brings the visitor to the shores 
of Lake Hankinson, one of the many picturesque little lakes 
which abound amidst the Western Mountains. In _ the 
North Fiord, which in turn is reached, there is a grandeur 
in the landscape that cannot fail to impress the visitor. 
The fiord is narrow, and the precipitous mountains rise to 
a height of 6,ooo ft. The steamer is a tiny object on the 
placid, land-locked water of the fiord through which she 
speeds, and the whole scene is one of extreme grandeur and 
beauty. The lake itself, on being re-entered, becomes 
narrower and more and more striking. Surely nowhere in 
the world can there be anything more impressive than the 
giant mountains which are seen ahead on each side. Passing 
the wooded glories of the Worsley River, the steamer’s 
course is directed to the east, and a great congregation of 
giant mountains rear their heads into the empyrean. They 
seem to have closed in on the visitors to their domain with 
almost startling suddenness, and presently a river of the 
purest and clearest waters, direct from the snowfields and 
glaciers at the head of the Clinton Valley, is seen flowing 
into the lake. To those who do not desire a walking tour 
like the Milford Track, an ideal holiday. can be spent at the 
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Te Anau Hotel. This charming hostelry, situated on the 
south-eastern shore of the lake, is the terminus of the motor- 
service. A holiday amid such surroundings appeals to the 
jaded professional or business man. The altitude gives the 
ozone of the mountain, with an outlook on lake and river 
of ever-changing beauty. The lake steamer is now under 
the capable management of Mr. Govan, the licensee of the 
hotel, and many beautiful and interesting excursions can 
be made on the lake. 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday the steamer goes 
to the head of the lake with the Milford passengers, and 
visitors desiring a view of the main lake can utilize these 
days for that purpose. On Sundays, circumstances permit- 
ting, a special excursion is run to the South Fiord, and 
parties will be landed to picnic in the umbrageous shade of 
the birch forest. A short track of half a mile leads through 
the bush to a lovely waterfall, and this will be the favourite 
spot for these alfresco entertainments. The Middle Fiord, 
with its double arms, will be visited if any party of visitors 
desire it, and special excursions to selected spots will be 
arranged by Mr. Govan. Atlantic salmon can be obtained 
in this lake. Boating on the lake and fishing in the lake 
and tributary streams may always be secured, and so the 
fullest possible use can be made of a sojourn in one of 
Nature's picturesque haunts “far from the madding 
crowd.’ The hotel tariff is 18s. per day, and the steamer 
fares are: Head of lake, £1 15s. (return); Middle Fiord, 
£1 (return) ; South Fiord, 15s. (return). | 

- For further particulars, booking, &c., apply to any 
Government Tourist Bureau. 


Lake Canapouri. 


No visitor can claim that he has done the sights of New 
Zealand if he has not seen this fairest, rarest lake in the 
Dominion. The glory of Manapouri is its cliff and island 
scenery.. Sheer into the lake descends the great per- 
pendicular face of the Cathedral Peaks, and so close inshore 
can the steamer sail that the spattering drops from the 
hitle rills spraying over the mountain-edge, 1,000 ft. above, 
fall around like rain. And then the depth! No fear of 
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spit or shoal along this wondrous shore, for sounding taken 
of her showed the marvellous depth of 1,468 ft. The lake 
is 600 ft. above sea-level, and so the rocky bottom lies 868 ft. 
below the ocean brim, showing Manapouri to be by far the 
deepest lake in New Zealand. A sail through the Channel 
Islands reveals one of the rarest combinations of forest and 
island to be found anywhere, the whole surrounded by the 
transparent waters of the lake, so clear that the rock ribs 
of the islands, fathoms deep, look only a foot or two away. 
The accommodation at the homestead is all that could be 
desired, and the tariff is 16s. per day. Cruises can be 
arranged for on various portions of the lake, as under :— 
fos. od. 


To head of lake and return same day I Oo 0 
To head of lake Gncluding North or 


South Arm, ordinary day’s trip)... I 2 6 
To head of lake (including North or 

South Arm, special trip) I 5 Oo 
To head of Hope Arm or Calm Bay OO FG 
Two days on lake - I 5 0 


The steamer will run special trips down the Waiau River 
to the junction of Mararoa River. 


Doubtful Sound Walk. 


Visitors to the lakes should not leave without a stay at 
Manapouri and a walk across Murrell’s recently opened 
track to Doubtful Sound. The little steamer leaves her 
sheltered jetty for the head of the West Arm, and here in 
a tiny bay the tourist is landed just above the mouth of 
the Spey, a racing torrent which comes pouring into the 
lake. Along the northern bank of the river the track 
winds between Pahiri Peak and Mount Grey, which tower 
overhead nearly 5,000 ft. above sea-level. So far the 
walk has been in a south-westerly direction, but just before 
the Dashwood Stream is reached a sharp turn is made to 
the north, and the traveller heads for the Wilmot Pass, 
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whose crest is some 1,600 ft. in altitude. This stretch is 
the hardest of the whole track but is low compared with 
the McKinnon Pass, on the Milford Track. Down through 
the long glade of the birch forest the track winds till the 
Lyvia River is reached and the course of this stream 
followed till it debouches in Deep Cove. Seventy miles 
of secluded water are opened by the track, including Smith 
Sound, with its three arms; Doubtful Sound, with its cliffs 
and islands; the long reach of Thompson Sound, guarded 
by Secretary Island from the heavy westerly weather ; 
and Bradshaw Sound. Parties are met at the head of the 
lake by Mr. L. Murrell, and guided across the track, which 
is only eleven miles long and can be negotiated by any fair 
walker in five or six hours. The tariff is 16s. per day, 
including guide’s fees. 

Arrangements must be made beforehand with Mr. L. 
Murrell. The walk is a more difficult one than Milford. 
It is not so formed or graded, but has certainly a distinct 
charm. The inexperienced walker is well advised to do 
the Milford Track first. He will then be considerably 
hardened up and familiar with the peculiar surroundings. 

















MILFORD TRACK. 


BENTON PEAK, 


Central Otago and Lake Wanaka. 
| op yo 7 


Behind Dunedin’s encircling hills lies the wide region 
known as Central Otago, which differs greatly in many 
ways from the coastal Jands, but more especially as regards 
climate ; for, whilst the rainfall in the latter is in most 
localities sufficiently copious to meet the requirements of 
the agriculturist, farming in the former is rendered more 
than usually precarious through the dryness of the climate, 
but where irrigation has been resorted to the fertility of 
the soil is such that the results are almost phenomenal. 
Abundant sunshine is the prominent feature of the district, 
not merely in summer, but also in winter, when the frosts 
are sufficiently severe to render skating and curling common 
-and popular pastimes. Extensive plains and wide valleys 
surrounded by ranges of lofty mountains are the chief 
physical features, and at one time these were all clothed 
with waving tussock-grasses, but the district presents in 
its present state a remarkable illustration of the destruc- 
tion which may be wrought by man by the adoption of 
ill-advised courses. 

The valley of the Manuherikia River is now bare and 
arid, except where irrigation has been carried out; yet 
Mr. Watson Shennan, who first took up the country as a 
sheep-run, tells in his interesting reminiscences that when 
he first saw the valley he exclaimed to his brother, who 
accompanied him: “ Here is the country we are looking 
for: a land well grassed and watered—-a very Land of 
Promise.’’ This deterioration has been brought about by 
overburning of the tussock and doing it at the wrong 
season, and finally by the introduction of the rabbit. The 
great remedial measure is irrigation, on which the Govern- 
ment is now spending thousands of pounds, and by the 
afforestation of some of the higher lands. The district is 
reached by means of the Otago Central Railway, which, 
after crossing the fertile Taieri Plain, climbs the hills on 
its north-western side and reaches the Gorge of the Taieri 
River after crossing the lofty viaduct at Mullocky Gully. 
The Gorge is wild and picturesque, and when first it is 
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reached scrub and small trees, mostly the white-blossomed 
manuka, growing on the river-banks and amongst the rocks 
wherever they can find root-room, diversify the scene. 
These are soon left behind, and nothing but steep cliffs 
and rugged rocks, with fern or tussock-grass on the less 
precipitous slopes, meet the eye, with the muddy waters 
of the turbulent Taieri flowing in its tortuous course 
below. 

The Strath Taieri is reached at Middlemarch, round 
which lies a good deal of excellent land. On its western 
side the Strath is hemmed in by the massive bulk of 


the Rock and Pillar Range, and on the other hand, 


across the river, lie billowy hills of much lower altitude. 
Following the course of the Taieri, the railway sweeps 
round the end of the Rock and Pillar Range, where a 
few small lagoons are all that remain of the Taleri 
Lake, once an extensive sheet of water, but the detritus 
brought down by the mining operations, whereby the 
gold-bearing alluvial deposits have been washed into the 
river and tributary creeks, has all but completely filled 
its bed. 

Crossing the Taieri, the line runs over the Maniototo 
Plains, passing Ranfurly (which bids fair to become the 
country centre, although Naseby ten miles away, is the 
county town). Naturally the region is a treeless one, 
and early flock-owners and gold-miners must for a time 
have had difficulty in procuring fuel; but, fortunately, 
lignite deposits are numerous, and these, when opened 
out supply their needs. The Maniototo Plain is very 
patchy. It contains some good land, especially along the 
foothills and river-banks, but also much that is poor and 
gravelly. In its route across the plain the railway passes 
through land mostly of the latter class. Rounding the 
end of the Rough Ridge, which, as its name denotes, 
is a rocky range, the line reaches the Ida Valley, afford- 
ing passing glimpses of the White Sow Valley. In Ida 
Valley extensive irrigation works have been erected by 
the Government. Access to the valley at the Manu- 
herikia is gained through the short but especially wild 
and rugged gorge of the Poolburn, which separates Black- 
stone Hill from the Raggedies—the mountain-range which 
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forms the southern boundary of the valley till it reaches 


that of the Molyneux. The suggestive names of these 
ranges are well bestowed, for they are thickly studded 
over with rough and ragged masses of schist rock, often. 
rising to considerable heights, which have been worn by. 


the elements into many weird and fantastic shapes. 


At the junction of the Manuherikia with the Molyneux 
lies the township of Alexandra, which sprang into existence 


in the days of the rush to the modern Pactolus, where the 


golden sands of the Molyneux and its tributaries yielded 
a rich harvest to some out of the many eager diggers who 
thronged its banks with cradle and tin dish. 


In this sunny climate grapes ripen in the open air, the 


orchards yield large returns of luscious peaches and apricots, 


while splendid apples are grown. The completion of the’ 
Chatto Creek irrigation scheme will bring the life-giving. 


water to the thirsty flats and slopes around this capital of 
the Central, and with the growth of lucerne and the inaugura- 
tion of dairy farming a new Golden Age will begin. Tourists 


desirous of making a closer examination of this most attrac-_ 
tive countryside can make Alexandra a handy centre of. 


operations, as there is good hotel accommodation and all 
the amenities of civilized life. 


The present terminus of the railway, Cromwell, is another, 


of the townships of goldfield origin, which stands at the 
junction of the Kawarau River with the Clutha, the united 


stream being thereafter known as the Molyneux. To reach. 
here, the railway traverses a picturesque though barren-. 


looking gorge along the end of the Dunstan Mountains, and 
on the opposite side of the River lies the steep, rocky slopes 
of the Old Man Range. From Cromwell a motor service 
runs to Pembroke, on Lake Wanaka, and also through the 


Kawarau Gorge to Queenstown. It is a drive of forty miles. 


through the Upper Clutha Valley, which at present is sparsely 
populated ; but possibilities of irrigation, as exemplified in 
the Tarras and Ardgour schemes, prove that this will one 


day be a densely populated and atnaZnely fertile Ae of 


country. 
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When the traveller reaches Pembroke he is rewarded for 
any tedium he may have suffered on the way, for the little 
village is beautifully situated on the shores of Lake Wanaka, 
and the eye is refreshed by the gleam of the sunlight on its 
sparkling waters and rises to view the serrated mountain- 
peaks, many bearing large fields of snow near their summits, 
which lie beyond and form a noble background to the picture. 
From Pembroke the view of the lake is comparatively 
restricted, as from its configuration the much larger upper 
portion of the lake, which has a total length of thirty-five 
miles, is shut out by the mountains. But the prospect 
loses nothing but is rather enhanced by this, for it is not too 
vast or wide, and the portion visible, forming in itself a large 
lake, presents a scene of grandeur and beauty unsurpassed 
by any view of lake and mountain in the Dominion, richly 
endowed as it is with such scenery. 

Motor drives to Glendhu Bay, the Makarora, and Lake 
Hawea may be made from Pembroke, where there is an 
up-to-date garage and a most commodious hotel replete with 
every comfort. Pembroke is a splendid centre for the 
angler who desires to try varied waters. Lake Hawea and 
the river of the same name are the chosen habitation of 
rainbow trout; while they, as well as the ordinary brown 
trout, can be secured in the Clutha and the Makarora, the 
latter river a veritable angler’s paradise. And even here, 
at this great distance from the sea, the quinnat salmon 
are found. 

A stroll by a path of easy gradient to the top of Mount 
Tron, an isolated hill lying behind the township, affords a 
delightful and more extended prospect. Even from that 
vantage-point the upper waters of the lake are not disclosed, 
but the islands which break the surface of the portion seen 
‘are more distinctly visible, and the Eastern Arm comes 
into view. Then, turning from the lake, the mountains 
surrounding the sister lake, Hawea, are seen; and, as a 
contrast to the grandeur of the rugged heights, the smiling 
homesteads on Hawea Flat and cultivated fields nearer at 
hand lend a pleasing variety to the scene. 


The high mountains forming the western shore of Wanaka 
rises abruptly from the lake to a‘ height in some cases of 
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8,000 ft. Their ridges are razor-edged, their pinnacles 
sharp, and they form a picture of mountain grandeur. The 
most glorious of the mountains, Mount Aspiring (9,960 ft.) 
is not visible from Pembroke, but from Glendhu Bay it is 
seen to full advantage, raising its lofty head into the blue 
sky. It les away back from the lake, at the head of the 
Matukituki Valley, the river of that name being fed by 
its glaciers. This mountain has been called the New Zea- 
land Matterhorn, to which from some-points of view it bears 
a resemblance ; and its Maori appellation, “‘ Tititea’’ (the 
White Sharp Peak), is one which is well deserved. 


One of the islands (Pigeon Island) which stud the lake 
has a lakelet on its summit which is said to rise and fall 
with the level of the parent lake and has no apparent inlet. 
Excursions are run to this interesting object at regular 
intervals from Pembroke. 


Like other of the New Zealand lakes, Wanaka is of 
immense depth and is deeper than sea-level, for, though only 
a little over goo ft. at its surface above the sea, in places it 
is fully 1,000 ft. deep. A handy launch plies on the lake, 
and in fine weather makes the run to the head of the lake 
in four hours, all the way presenting a panorama of noble 
mountains, increasing in altitude towards the head and 
pierced at intervals by steep-sided gullies, such as that of 
the Minaret Creek—so called from the jagged peaks, called 
the Minarets, towering above it. 





At the head of the lake good accommodation can be 
obtained, and up the valley of the Makarora River the 
forest begins which extends through the Haast Pass to South 
Westland, and a bridle-track leads through the pass to the 
western seaboard. 

The red deer which were liberated originally on the east- 
ern side of Lake Hawea have spread widely, and are now 
found in great numbers in the country at the head of Lake 
Wanaka. This herd is credited as possessing the finest 
heads in the Dominion, and many eager sportsmen come 
hither during the shooting season. 


.Keas are still to be found in the mountains, notwith- 
standing the war which has for many vears been waged 
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against them on account of their sheep-destroying habits, 
which first developed on Wanaka Station. Lake Wanaka 
is but little known compared with several of the other 
southern lakes, but he who has once feasted his eyes on its 
glorious scenery will all his life long desire to revisit it. The 
return journey should be made via Earnscleugh, Roxburgh, 
and Lawrence. This route takes the tourist as far as Clyde 
over the road he has already journeyed, but thereafter the 
road takes the south side of the river, through Earnscleugh 
and Conroy’s Gully (both famous fruitgrowing districts), 
thence on to Roxburgh. This charming little town on the 
banks of the Molyneux River is a hundred miles from 
Dunedin. It is the centre of an extensive fruitgrowing 
industry—-apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, greengages, 
and all kinds of small fruit, including strawberries... Accord- 
ing to the patriotic citizens, the climate and the. apricots 
are unequalled. Fully 900 acres are laid out im orchard 
in the valley, while oats and barley are also grown and 
splendid grazing-land is available on the surrounding 
hills, and an extensive lignite coalfield exists at Coal 
Creek. The Teviot River has been harnessed for the 
production of electric energy, and the surplus water is 
utilized to irrigate East Roxburgh Flat, an area of over 
3,000 acres. Electric light and energy will be available to 
all settlers within the radius from Coal Creek to Dumbarton. 
The Teviot River and its source, Lake Onslow, are stocked 
with Loch Leven trout, from which some big baskets have 
been obtained. Lake Onslow, 20 miles distant, can be 
reached by motor; but the Manorburn Dam, an equal 
distance from Roxburgh, can only be reached on horseback, 
and in this sheet of water rainbow trout aflord splendid 
sport. Other sports are well catered for in the township, 
and the claim is made that the Teviot golf-links are the 
finest in the Dominion. 


The journey coastwise is continued through Rae’s Junc- 
tion to Roxburgh, the terminus of the railway-line, thence 
to Dunedin. Enroute is Lawrence, the first great goldfield 
in New Zealand. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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Wanaka Side Trips. 


(1) Pigeon Island and Paradise Lake. Launch time, three 
hours. 7s. 6d. per head. Minimum, four passengers. 





(2) Makarora (head of lake). Regular launch trip up lake | 
Monday, returning Tuesday. Motor-bus meets launch, 
taking passengers to accommodation-house. Launch, 
return, {I 5s.; motor, return, 6s. Special trips any | 
time for £6. | 


(3) Round trips: Lakes Hawea and Wanaka. Motor to 
Hawea ; launch to the “ Neck”: walk across two | 
miles, and launch to Pembroke (if desired, calling at | 
Pigeon Island en route). Approximate fare, {1 5s. 
Special arrangements to be made at Pembroke for 
this trip. Minimum, six passengers. Time, full day. 


(4) Glendhu Bay (nearest point to view Mount Aspiring). 


Motor parties arranged at hotel or garage. Time, 
half-day. | 


(5) Niger Hut (at base of Mount Aspiring). Motor parties 
arranged at hotel or garage. Time, full day. 


(6) Head of Lake Hawea and Hunter River. Special launch 


can be arranged at any time from Mr. Claude Capel, 
Hawea Accommodation-house. 





Call at the Nearest 


Government___ 


Tourist Bureau. 


detailed information, 
make all arrange- 
ments, and issue _ tickets 
to cover the whole of 


C( HE Bureau will give 


the journey. 














Remember ! 





When Travelling on Pleasure or Business 


Tickets for all Tours can be obtained from the 
Department of Tourist and Health Resorts 


BOOKING BUREAUX at 





AUCKEAND .. -+ Govt. Life Insurance Buildings, Queen St. 
ROTORVA .. -- Fenton Street. 
EE: AROHA - «. -- Whitaker Street. 
NAPIER “fe -: Hastings Street. 
WANGANUI .. ** Rutland Building. 
WELLINGTON ** Dominion Building, Wakefield Street. 
NELSON ai *: Hardy Street. 
CHRISTCHURCH © .. 83 Cathedral Square. 
GREYMOUTH ** Mackay Street. 
DUNEDIN .. ** Rattray Street. 
INVERCARGILL : miele: Steet: 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES— ; 
SYDNEY ‘i .- London Bank Chambers, 20 Martin Place. 
MELBOURNE -- Dominion Chambers, 59 William Street. 
ADELAIDE .. .- Director, South Australia 
Intelligence and Tourist Bureau. 
BRISBANE -. Queen Street. 
PERTH es -» 285 Queen’s Buildings, Murray Sireet. 
DURBAN (South Africa) .. Natal Bank Buildings. 
VANCOUVER Agency .. 1017 Metropolitan Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO -- 311 California Sireet. 
JOHANNESBURG . 8 Natal Bank Chambers, 
(South Africa) Market Street, Market Square. 
CALCUTTA (India) »» N.Z. Insurance Buildings, 
26 Dalhousie Square West. 
GREAT BRITAIN -- High Commissioner for New Zealand, 


415 Strand, London W.C. 2. 


INQUIRY BUREAU at QUEENSTOWN. 


B. M. WILSON, General Manager. 
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